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The Month. 


N the last number of Goop GOVERNMENT we had some- 
thing to say of President Cleveland’s failure to ac- 
complish the results he had aimed at in his direct dis- 
tribution of spoils to members of Congress and party 
bosses. We showed that his plea of ‘‘ tact’’ was empty, 
because the exercise of all his tact had done prac- 
tically nothing toward tying the time-servers and bogus 
statesmen to him, while it had resulted, on the other 
hand, in estranging from him a large number of the men 
who had sacrificed time, energy, money and comfort 
for the sake of nominating him for President and de- 
feating the machine. These men are not themselves 
members of the office-seeking class. Many of them 
could not afford to accept office if it were urged upon 
them. Their one desire was and is to see the Govern- 
ment trust administered by the most competent per- 
sons who can be found to undertake the task—regard- 
less, certainly in the case of the purely ministerial places, 
whether these persons belong to one party or another. 
If Mr. Cleveland had issued an order on the afternoon 
of the 4th of March, 1893, that not a Republican in the 
Departmental service who had distinguished himself 
for capacity and faithful work should be disturbed, the 
verdict of his real friends would have been, ‘“ Well 
done!’’ and they would have stood by him like a wall 
of rock in his endeavor to carry out this policy, 


Of course, such a declaration would have meant the 
transfer of much of the responsibility now shouldered by 
the several Secretaries to the President himself. Instead 
of being turned over to the head of a Department, to be 
dealt with as the latter sees fit, the office-seeker would 
have gone directly to the White House with his papers 
and his plea; and this was what the President sought to 
avoid when he surrendered to the members of his Cabi- 
net all authority for the organization of their respective 
‘Departments. But has his effort to shift responsibility 
actually effected anything? No. The office-seeker with 
a grievance goes President-hunting just the same, either 
in his own person or in that of his political patron. The 





President is still considered, and properly considered, 
the officer ultimately responsible. His scheme for self- 
elimination has proved a hollow mockery. The only 
difference between the existing state of things and the 
state of things which would have existed if he had boldly 
grappled with the spoils evil himself, is that now the 
spoilsmen go first to a Secretary and tire him out, re- 
serving their assault upon the President till the Secre- 
tary has finally avowed his inability to appease their 
cravings. So the net result of the President’s rule of 
divided responsibility is, in the great majority of cases, 
the wasting of the time and temper of two high func- 
tionaries instead of one. 


This is but a single view of the matter. There are 
others vastly more serious; for the policy adopted by 
the President has proved, after a full year’s trial, not 
only a negative failure for himself as the head of the 
Government, but a positive damage to the country and 
an iniquitous imposition upon the taxpayers. A glance 
over the year’s record, taking the Departments in their 
order, will show this. At the head of the Department 
of State Mr. Cleveland placed a gentleman who had but 
recently been an eminent member of the Republican 
party. Naturally, Mr. Gresham did not wish to invite 
invidious reflections on his motives by dispensing pa- 
tronage, so the President called in Mr. Quincy, made 
him Assistant Secretary of State, and gave him practi- 
cally carte blanche to make and unmake consuls, The 
privilege was brutally abused. The one consideration 
which appears to have governed Mr. Quincy’s actions 
might be reduced to the form of a proposition like this: 
‘Here is a Democrat who has done two thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of work for his party; here is a place worth 
two thousand dollars; put the two-thousand-dollar 
Democrat into the two-thousand-dollar place, and the 
job is done.’’ Of what consequence was it that the 
place was already occupied by a consul who was doing 
the best of service—saving many thousands of dollars 
to the Government every year by virtue of the experience 
he had acquired, and continually growing more and 
more useful? Suffice it is that he was a Republican, and 
that the Democrats had come into power! ‘‘ Who cares 
for the Government? It is the business of an Adminis- 
tration to see that its party gets its fill of the offices! 
If the people didn’t want this, why did they turn the 
old party out and put the new party in?’’ So the whole 
consular service receives a violent shaking-up, either by 
outright removals or by threats and uncertainty; and 
‘‘we the people of the United States,’’ who put our 
hands down into our pockets to pay the bills, get only a 
part of the skilled service we have contracted for. 


Over the Treasury Department was placed a man as 
notorious for his weakness of will as he was celebrated 
for his intellectuality. Left to himself, defended from 
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outside pressure and provided with competent advisers 
in the few places next his own in rank, he would never 
have soiled his hands or bothered his brain with the dis- 
tribution of spoils. No one will deny that there were 
employees in the Treasury, serving as chiefs of bureaus 
and divisions, who ought to have been dismissed within 
ten days of the incoming of the new Secretary; they 
were good-for-nothings, foisted upon the public service 
in liquidation of political debts ; the money doled out 
to them in salaries might have been poured into the 
gutter with quite as much benefit to the taxpayers ; and 
if they had been pitched out at once, there was plenty 
of good material in the ranks that could have been 
drawn upon to fill their places. Secretary Carlisle, how- 
ever, handicapped himself and smirched his record at 
the outset by an act of the baldest nepotism, naming for 
his Chief Clerk his own son, and transferring to the 
young man’s keeping the patronage of this great busi- 
ness Department of the Government. Mr. Logan Car- 
lisle inherits some of his father’s intellectuality, and 
adds to it alarge measure of personal ambition. He has 
been thoroughly trained in the spoils school of politics, 
and in experience, judgment and temperament is as unfit 
as a youth could well be for such atask as has been com- 
mitted to him. The test he applies in every case is the 
question: ‘‘ What are the party service and individual 
needs of the applicant, and what are the political lean- 
ings and length of tenure of the present occupant of the 
office applied for?’’ Let the applicant be a Democrat 
who has never bolted the party ticket, good or bad, and 
who is out at the elbow for lack of a paying job; let 
the present occupant be a Republican or suspected of 
Republicanism, and let him have held his place so many 
years that he has come to be recognized all over the De- 
partment as an expert authority in his special field ; and 
it takes Mr. Logan Carlisle just two minutes to mark the 
latter for dismissal and the former for appointment. 


Such conditions can prevail in no Department with- 
out demoralizing it. The reign of terror instituted in 
the Treasury by the Carlisle family has borne a variety 
of fruit, all vicious. It has strengthened the hands and 
raised the hopes of dishonest claim agents, who now 
quietly boast that they have secured the removal of sev- 
eral of the staunchest old defenders who have stood be- 
tween them and the public money-chest, and that several 
more are on the death-list. Their enthusiasm is not 
even dampened by fear lest some younger but well- 
trained men should step into the places of those dis- 
charged ; for the Carlisles laid down the rule, when 
they entered upon their work of decimation, that neither 
should a chief go back into the ranks nor a private be 
made chief, They wanted ‘fresh blood’’ from the out- 
side every time. As a consequence, not only have they 
crippled the organization of the Department by throw- 
ing out some of its most valuable officers and putting in 
outsiders who for the next three years will have to be 
instructed by their underlings in all their duties, but 
they have lost men of the very best ability by voluntary 
resignation. An instance in point is that of a young 
man, a Southerner and a Democrat of the progressive 
school, who had entered the Civil Service through com- 
petitive examination and risen through every grade by 
merit alone, for he had made a study of his work as if 
his clerkship were a profession. He felt a just pride in 
what he had already accomplished, and an honorable 
ambition to achieve higher honors. But what was there 
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for him in the Treasury under a rule that said bluntly: 
‘You shall go no higher!’’ He quitted the Depart- 
ment of his own accord and sought another whose chief 
cherished the intelligent belief that the way to get good 
work from a man is to give him something to work for ; 
and to-day he fills by promotion a position of command, 
where he has already made his name known outside of 
the Government service as well as inside, by various im- 
provements of method and a general increase in the 
practical usefulness of his office. The Government, 
fortunately, has not lost his services, though the Treas- 
ury would have profited greatly by retaining him. It is 
no thanks to the Carlisles that such men as he do not 
renounce public employ altogether in disgust, and seek 
places in private life where their talents and character 
will at least receive some evidence of appreciation. 


In the War and Navy Departments and the Depart- 
ment of Justice the changes have been very few. None 
of these Departments is a stronghold of patronage. In 
the Post Office Department, as we have had occasion to 
say before, the most conservative policy has been pur- 
sued, and with results that must challenge general ad- 
miration, The Department moves along like a well- 
oiled machine. Its moral atmosphere is excellent, Its 
clerks are earnest and ambitious to excel. Its experi- 
enced chiefs do twice the work in the same time that 
could be done by raw hands. Every man in the ranks 
feels, like the common soldier in Napoleon’s army, that 
he carries a baton in his knapsack ; forsome of the most 
notable instances of promotion for merit, regardless of 
politics, on record in the Departmental service any- 
where, must be credited to Mr. Bissell. The secret of 
all this lies in the fact that the present Postmaster-Gen- 
eral is not a party boss or the weak-willed slave of party 
bosses. In that part of the postal service which falls 
directly under his own eye and his exclusive control, he 
has proved himself entirely worthy of the confidence 
reposed in him. In the remoter branches of the service 
—the postoffices—it is the policy of the Administration 
to turn Republicans out and put Democrats in. Does 
anyone want a better object lesson in Civil Service Re- 
form than the contrast presented between the smooth 
running of the Department proper, its improvement and 
growth, its wholesome tone and freedom from petty 
scandals, and the confusion, the friction, the irregulari- 
ties and bad service of the postoffices where politics has 
run riot? 


The reverse of the picture presented by the Post Office 
Department may be found in its near neighbor, the De- 


partment of the Interior. Here, again, as in the con- 
sular service and the Treasury, the liberty of action 
given to the officer in charge has been treated as absolute 
license. Secretary Hoke Smith is credited with ambi- 
tions which look a good way beyond a Cabinet port- 
folio. He is bending everything thereto, and his dull 
moral vision misleads him into supposing that a free 
use of spoils offers the best means for accomplishing his 
purpose. His offences, though, have consisted more 
frequently of unjustifiable promotions and reductions on 
political and sectional lines than of wholesale dis- 
missals and appointments. It is in such branches of 
his Department as the Pension and Indian bureaus that 
the hand of the spoilsman reveals itself most conspicu- 
ously. The Commissioner of Indian Affairs, for ex- 
ample, undermines the laws with his manipulation of 
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the school service and goes unrebuked, for the Secretary 
would go vastly further if he could prevail upon the 
President to let down the bars raised by his predecessor. 


In the Department of Agriculture the field service has 
been largely a prey to the spoilsmen, but the internal 
machinery of the Department has been carefully 
guarded. Secretary Morton recognizes the scientific 
character of the commanding offices there, and has no 
notion of letting the politicians interfere with them. 
And to the field service he has urged upon the President 
the extension of the Civil Service Rules, but Mr. Cleve- 
land has not listened to him. Apparently the President 
approved of the recommendations in the Secretary’s re- 
port, for they were revised at the White House before being 
given to the public; but instead of acting on them the 
President declares himself too busy, or too tired, or too 
something-else, to make the one stroke of his pen which 
would do the work for good. Reform societies and sci- 
entific associations pass resolutions condemning the use 
of expert offices as spoils, and hold the Secretary account- 
able. This is unjust. Mr. Morton has never sought ex- 
emption from any blame attaching to his share in the 
business ; but for the whole of it the President is himself 
responsible. He acts in this case, where his own Cab- 
inet adviser has publicly pressed a reform upon him, 
as he acts concerning the disgrace brought upon his 
Administration by Josiah Quincy, the Carlisles and Hoke 
Smith—like a man in adream. It is high time that he 
awoke. He has given the ruffian element in his follow- 
ing a full year’s uninterrupted swing. They have had 
abundant opportunity to parade their contempt for in- 
telligent public sentiment. If they are not sated by 
twelve months of license, they will not be by forty-eight. 
Let President Cleveland shake off his lethargy and prove 
to his old friends and well-wishers that he is the strong- 
willed leaderagain. When his physicians recommend a 
change of air and scene, he heeds their advice, and feels 
better physically for doing so; let him now make a 


brave change of policy and try its tonic effect on his 
moral constitution. 


During one of Secretary Carlisle’s recent absences 
from the Treasury Department, a clerk of the Third Au- 
ditor’s Office named Cumming, who was then under de- 
tail as examiner on the Board of Examiners for Promo- 
tions, gave to a local newspaper an interview on the 
subject of the looting of the Railway Mail Service in 
1889. Mr. Cumming had formerly been in the office of 
the Civil Service Commission, and therefore ought to 
have known better than to make some of the utterances 
attributed to him. The truth, told in its simple naked- 
ness, would have been bad enough; it was only weak- 
ened by the addition of an irrelevant assault upon Com- 
missioner Roosevelt, bristling with misstatements which 
could be disproved by anyone who would take the 
trouble to consult the public records. Secretary Car- 
lisle’s attention was directed to the matter on his re- 
turn, with a view to ascertaining whether he approved 
of a code of discipline which permitted one of his clerks 
to assail in print the chief of a codrdinate branch of 
the public service. The Secretary’s commentary was 
silent but significant, and it was very promptly made. 
Within a fortnight Mr. Cumming was promoted to the 
Chief Clerkship of the Life-Saving Service, with an in- 
crease of several hundred dollars in his annual salary, 
and duties and dignities of a much higher order: It is 
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such dainty touches as these which reveal the attitude 
of one public officer toward another more plainly thana 
ton of written correspondence, 


Readers with faithful memories will recognize in the 
Mr. Sahm recently named by the President for postmas- 
ter of Indianapolis, a gentleman who was at the Hen- 
dricks Club on the evening in 1892 when the Democratic 
postoffice employees met to be assessed for a part of the 
deficit in their party’s local campaign fund. He did 
not mix with the engineers of the assessment scheme, 
but remained in a room apart, where he was accessible 
to those of the assessed employees who wanted to shake 
hands with “‘ the next postmaster of Indianapolis,’’ The 
handshaking business derived its chief significance from 
the assurance of a prominent politician who attended 
the meeting, that ‘‘the boys’’ who contributed freely 
would ‘‘be remembered.’’ It would be unjust to Mr. 
Sahm to hold him accountable for unlawful acts com- 
mitted or unauthorized promises made by his partisan 
colleagues in Indianapolis; but it may not be amiss to 
remind him now that a postmaster who wants to make a 
first-rate record must exercise extreme care in his choice 
of companions and advisers. 





The Four-Years Term Again. 


R. ANSLEY WILCOX of Buffalo, inspired by the 
letter from Mr. Loomis in the January number of 
Goop GOVERNMENT, has written a long communication 
to the New York Evening Fost, defending Postmaster- 
General Bissell’s four-years rule for fourth-class post- 
masters on the ground that it has operated to retard 
changes—as ‘‘a partial check to the horde of spoils- 
seekers, making them realize that they are not to have 
a free license to loot all the offices as fast as they want 
to. It serves to make people stop and think.”’ 

Passing over the question of the four-years term, on 
which Mr. Wilcox and the National Civil Service Reform 
League hold opposite views, we come toa striking propo- 
sition: 

‘¢One can imagine that this step might be followed, 
within the next year or so, by another which would be 
a much longer advance toward the consummation of 
true Civil Service Reform. Suppose that the Post- 
master-General, after people have submitted to the 
restraining effects of this rule, should announce that 
when the fourth-class postoffices become fairly—t. e., equally 
—divided between the two principal parties, he will make no 
more removals or changes except for cause, This would at 
once establish a permanent tenure of office during good 
behavior in these offices, as thoroughly as such a system 
could be established by an executive rule. If the rule 
were honestly lived up to, its wisdom and propriety 
would be so apparent as to force its observance on all 
future Administrations. a 

‘¢Mr. Bissell is on record as favoring the adoption of 
some plan by Congress, by which the responsibility for 
the selection of this vast body of officeholders can be 
taken away from the head of the Post Office Department, 
or he can be provided with proper assistance, so as to 
perform his duty intelligently and independently, with- 
out interference from Congressmen. How natural it 
would be for him to strengthen this recommendation, 
in the near future, by the statement: 


Gentlemen: I have tried to run this Department decently on 
the old system, and to fill the fourth-class postoffices, up to this 
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oint, with good and efficient Democrats, and it will not work. 
f the old spoils system ever was capable of being applied so as to 
get good men for the offices and to get good work out of them, 
it cannot be done any longer. The postal service has grown too 
big for it. There are too many offices. The responsibility is too 
poet for pf Postmaster-General. The division of his responsi- 
ility with the local Congressmen is ruinous to both. 

I have tried to protect myself and you, at the same time, by the 
rule of the four-years minimum term, and that has made thingsa 
little better, but it has not remedied the evils. Now I ask you 
by legisiation to create some adequate machinery for the selec- 
tion of fourth-class postmasters, which will give me and my suc- 
cessors reliable information as to the fitness of candidates, and 
as to local sentiment about them, and will relieve you from the 
vexatious and often disastrous obligation of making selections 
among local candidates, and of running to the Department to get 
them appointed. 

The fourth-class offices are now pretty evenly divided between 
the two parties. If there is any advantage, holy or unholy, in 
the possession of those offices, it is a stand-off. No one can tell 
to whose advantage or disadvantage it would be in the future, if 
further partisan changes were allowed ; so that is a stand-off. It 
is a good time to inaugurate the system of filling these offices on 
o basis of ascertained merit, and to take them entirely out of 
politics. 

I cannot legislate on this or any other subject. That is your 
duty. But to show my convictions, and for the good of the 
country first, and of my party second, I have decided to make no 
more removals and no more changes in fourth-class postoffices, 
except where they are shown to be required for the good of the 
service. 


‘Would this not be a safe and strong position for the 
Postmaster-General to take—safer and stronger in many 
respects than if he had taken it in the first weeks or 
months of his own official life ?”’ 

No. An announcement of this sort would probably 
satisfy neither party. The distribution of executive 
favors would still be open to the charge of arbitrary in- 
equality. A village largely Republican, for example, 
whose Republican postmaster’s term happened to expire 
early in the history of the present Administration, would 
find itself with a Democratic postmaster whom a majority 
of the patrons of the office did not wish, while a strongly 
Democratic village which had not yet been reached 
under the rotation system would be left with its Repub- 
lican postmaster fastened permanently uponit. Theend 


of the matter would be that ‘‘ causes for removal’’ would: 


spring up on all sides in a night, like mushrooms after 
an August shower. Few Republican communities would 
bring formal charges against their Democratic post- 
masters, because the tradition of party bias in high 
places is so firmly fixed in the popular mind by the long 
reign of the spoils system that complaints would be re- 
garded as a mere waste of time. Every Democratic 
community, however, would probably demand the ex- 
change of its Republican postmaster for a Democrat, 
and find plenty of ‘‘cause’’ for urging it. The Post- 
master-General would find himself in a worse state of 
siege than before. If he did not yield to the renewed 
pressure, he would be in trouble all the while ; if he did 
yield to it, the Democrats would go on getting postoffi- 
ces here and there till the assumed equilibrium would 
vanish, and when an Administration of another party 
came into power, it would have as good an excuse as any 
of its predecessors for ‘‘ working the fourth-class post- 
offices’’ on the old spoils basis. 

The way to reform is to reform, without explanations 
or apologies. The Postmaster-General would have 
nothing to apologize for if he were tosay: ‘I shall dis- 
continue the present practice because it is wrong, be- 
cause it is senseless, because it is repugnant to every 
patriotic instinct, because it violates the fundamental 
principles of business administration, because as a good 
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citizen I cannot afford to have a handinit.’’ Even the 
most besotted spoilsman would admire the courage of 
such a bold declaration. But let him introduce his an- 
nouncement with a concession to a vicious prejudice, 
and he would make as bad a mistake as a general who 
should go into battle with a sword in one hand and a 
flag of truce in the other. It will be time enough to 
figure out the partisan equilibrium when somebody com- 
plains that it does not exist. Tocite it at the outset is 
to make it a part of the argument; and if at any future 
time it could be proved that one party had again grown 
stronger than the other, there would be nothing illogi- 
cal in the demand that enough heads should come off to 
put the two once more upon an even footing. 
And then, what would become of our Reform? 


Keep the Best of Them. 


F the recommendation of the Dockery Commission be 

enacted into law, and the office of the Commissioner 

of Customs be abolished, a number of clerks will be 
thrown out of employment. 

It would be a great mistake to turn adrift all the 
clerks of the Commissioner of Customs indiscriminately, 
His force includes several men of marked ability and 
usefulness, who have received in the service a special 
education which the Government cannot afford to throw 
away after having spent so many years 1:1 imparting it. 

Let the particularly valuable men be sifted out and 
retained in the office of the First Auditor, where customs 
business will continue to be done, and where their ex- 
perience willcount formuch. Let the necessary cutting- 
down be effected among the clerks who are of no special 
use to the Government. 


A Successful Officer’s Opinion. 


OTs H. RUSSELL, Republican postmaster at Rich- 

mond, Va, turned his office over to his Democratic 
successor on the night of the 28th of February, retiring 
with the general good will of the community, and with a 
record for having held the postal service up to the highest 


standard ever attained in Richmond. ‘ This was made 
possible,’’ Mr. Russell wrote to the Civil Service Com- 
mission, ‘‘ by the operation of the Civil Service Law, 
and I wish to return thanks to the Commission for the 
fair and impartial .aid rendered me during the last four 
years; so well have the duties been performed that not 
a single change in the office force was found necessary 
during the past twelve months, and only one substitute 
clerk selected for emergency purposes during this time, 
and he belonged to the opposite political party to my- 
self. I am sure no better result could be desired,’’ 

The Commission’s response was an expression of its 
gratification at the receipt of Mr. Russell’s letter, of the 
pleasure it has always had in dealing with the Richmond 
postoffice during his term of service, and of its apprecia- 
tion of the impartiality and fairness with which he has 
executed the Law. ‘‘ The Commission’s task would be 
light if it had only public servants of his stamp to deal 
with,”’ said the letter. 

Mr. Russell’s commendation of the working of the 
Civil Service Law is especially significant from the fact 
that he has had a large and varied experience in admin- 
istrative office, having held several positions of trust and 
handled many millions of Government money without 
fault. 
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The First Steps. 


MR. EATON’S REVIEW OF THE GENESIS OF THE REFORM. 
[* pursuance of the plan indicated last month, of 

grouping the available historical data concerning 
the rise and growth of the merit system of appointment 
to office under the United States Government, we print 
herewith the substance of a letter written by Hon. 
Dorman B. Eaton in response to inquiries made in be- 
half of the federal Civil Service Commission by its 
Secretary, Mr. Doyle: 

‘*(1) The first legislation on the subject [of Civil Ser- 
vice Reform] is contained in acts of Congress passed in 
1853 and 1855, since embodied in section 164 of the 
Revised Statutes. It provided for very inadequate ex- 
aminations for entering certain parts of the Civil Ser- 
vice, but not for any Commission. 

**(2) In April, 1864, Mr. Sumner, a Republican Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, presented a bill in the Senate 
providing for a Civil Service Commission and for ex- 
aminations for entering the Civil Service. The bill 
did not pass the Senate, and it was very unlike the 
Civil Service Law now in force. It may be found, I 
think, in the 8th volume of Mr. Sumner’s works, though 
I have not the volume before me. 

‘€(3) In December, 1865, Mr. Jenckes, a Republican 
member of the House of Representatives from Rhode 
Island, presented in that body an elaborate bill for reg- 
ulating the Civil Service, which provided for the crea- 
tion of a Civil Service Commission. The bill failed to 
pass the House and it seems never to have been pre- 
sented in the Senate. 

**(4) In a law approved March 3, 1871, now section 
1753 of the Revised Statutes, there is a brief clause 
which authorizes the President to prescribe regulations 
for admission to the Civil Service and to employ suita- 
ble persons to conduct inquiries as to fitness for enter- 
ing such service. It was a very inadequate provision 
for the purpose, which put the whole responsibility upon 
the President, committed Congress to no definite policy, 
and therefore left Congress at liberty to criticise the 
doings of the President and to refuse him the support 
he would need. On this meagre basis President Grant 
employed several persons to aid him in making and ex- 
ecuting Civil Service Rules which went into effect Jan- 
uary 1, 1872. These Rules provided for a system of Civil 
Service examinations, and adopted in the main the 
theory of the Jenckes bill. The persons thus employed 
were designated Civil Service Commissioners. The late 
George William Curtis, who had done much to advance 
the cause of Reform, was their first chairman, Mr. Cur- 
tis resigned his position and Mr. Dorman B, Eaton was 
selected by President Grant in April, 1873, as the suc- 
cessor of Mr. Curtis. The inherent defects of this mea- 
gre law, the partisan hostility to it, the refusal of Con- 
gress to make the needed appropriations, combined 
with other influences, caused President Grant to arrest 
the work of the Commission in 1875. Thus the efforts 
for Reform had in large measure failed, though the 
good effects of the examinations were beyond question. 

“©(5) On the r5th of December, 1880, Mr. Pendleton, 
a Democratic Senator from Ohio, presented in the Sen- 
ate a bill which was in substance and in nearly all its 
provisions the same bill which had been originally pre- 
sented in the House by Mr. Jenckes. This bill became 
known as the Pendleton bill. Mr. Willis, a Democratic 
member of Congress from Kentucky, now ‘Minister to 
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the Hawaiian Islands, presented a copy of this bill in 
the House, In the meantime, in 1887, at the city of 
New York, the. first association had been organized for 
the advancement of Civil Service Reform. Among its 
members were adherents of both the great parties. Mr. 
Pendleton was not a member of the association, and his 
presentation of a bill in the Senate was his own inde- 
pendent act, in which the association had no part. It 
was one of the purposes of this association to secure 
some adequate legislation by Congress for advancing 
Civil Service Reform, which the public earnestly de- 
manded. My experience as a Civil Service Commis- 
sioner under President Grant, and a study of the methods 
of Civil Service Reform in England, had convinced me 
that such a Reform could not succeed in this country 
without the constant support of a Civil Service Commis- 
sion very different from that provided for in the Sumner 
and Jenckes bills, or without a commitment by Congress 
in the outset to the general principles upon which the 
Reform was to proceed. I had also reached the conclu- 
sion that neither Mr. Sumner’s bill nor that of Mr. 
Jenckes, should it become a law, could be executed 
through the practical agencies for which either provided; 
and had become satisfied that on several grounds both 
these bills would encounter constitutional objections 
which would be fatal, and before the New York Associa- 
tion had been formed I had sketched an outline of a Civil 
Service bill which contained substantially the provi- 
sions of the Civil Service Act of January 16, 1883, now 
in force. 

‘© (6) Early in December, 1880, the New York Civil 
Service Reform Association entered upon the considera- 
tion of having a Civil Service Reform bill drafted with 
the purpose of having it presented in Congress. It in- 
structed its committee on legislation, of whom the late 
Orlando B. Potter, Everett P. Wheeler and Dorman B. 
Eaton were the members—the last named being the 
chairman—to prepare and report such a bill, which 
should provide for a Civil Service Commission and de- 
clare the general principles of an adequate Reform of 
the Civil Service of the United States. Mr. Eaton, as 
chairman of the committee, drafted the bill, which was 
reported by the committee to the Association on Decem- 
ber 27, 1880, The bill was subjected to the most care- 
ful scrutiny by the Association and was in various 
details amended ; but neither its framework nor arrange- 
ment was changed, and no new section was added to the 
original draft, nor was any rejected from it. The bill, 
having been completed and printed, was on the 3oth of 
December, 1880, placed in charge of the committee on 
legislation with instructions to have it presented in 
Congress and to promote its enactment into alaw. No 
party or party leader had any part whatever in the prep- 
aration of the bill. 

‘¢(7) In the meantime, and only fifteen days previ- 
ously, Mr. Pendleton had presented the Jenckes bill in 
the Senate. There had been neither codperation nor 
privity between him and the Association or its commit- 
tees in the preparation of the new bill or in the presen- 
tation of the Jenckes bill. 

‘«(8) Acting on instructions from the Association, I 
presented a copy of this new bill to Senator Pendleton 
early in January, 1881, and soon afterto Mr, Willis. It 
was a delicate matter to ask the Senator to abandon a 
bill with which his name had become identified and to 
substitute for it another with very different provisions, 
and this on the ground that the so-called ‘ Pendleton 
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bill’ not only contained provisions repugnant to the 
Constitution but provided for practical methods which 
could not be carried into effect. Yet without such a 
substitution a conflict, likely to be fatal to the cause of 
Reform, seemed unavoidable. Senator Pendleton be- 
came convinced that the objections to the bill he had 
presented were fatal, and he patriotically and magnani- 
mously undertook to substitute the new bill in its place. 
On the roth of January, 1881, he presented the latter 
bill in the Senate, which, like the former, was desig- 
nated the ‘Pendleton bill.’ The first hearing before 
the Senate committee on the bill took place January 
13, 1881, when Mr. Wheeler and Mr. Eaton spoke in sup- 
port of it. After various amendments, but without 
change of structure or of its main provisions, the bill was 
passed by the Senate December 27, 1882, and by the 
House January 4, 1883. In each body both Republi- 
cans and Democrats voted in its favor as well as against 
it. It was in no proper sense either supported or op- 
posed as a party measure. The act was approved by 
President Arthur January 16, 1883, and it has never been 
amended. 

‘It may be added here that the New York Associa- 
tion also prepared a separate bill for the suppression of 
political assessments, which was presented in Congress 
by Mr. Willis about the same time as its other bill. The 
main provisions of this assessment bill were finally added 
to the Civil Service bill and now constitute its last four 
sections. es 

‘¢T have read this letter to Mr. Wheeler, referred to 
above, and he concurs in its statements.’’ 


Spoils Block the Way. 


AN ENGLISH VISITOR NOTES SOME STRIKING CONTRASTS. 
R. WILLIAM H. PREECE of London, the celebrated 
English electrician, in a paper recently published 
under the title, ‘‘ Notes of a Trip to the United States 
and to Chicago, 1893,’’ describes the telegraph as he 
found it in this country and compares it with the tele- 
graph in England. From the summary of his conclu- 
sions we extract a few noteworthy paragraphs, which 
strongly suggest the remarks of Mr. Justice Brown of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, printed in this jour- 
nal a few months ago: 

‘<It is quite impossible to inspect the telegraph sys- 
tem of the United States and compare it with our own 
system without drawing comparisons between the way 
in which the work is done in the two countries. The 
result of my previous visit was to confirm my view that 
we do our work better in England than they do in the 
States. Our apparatus is better, ourspeed is higher. Mes- 
sages are handled with greater reliability. A message can 
be sent and its reply received with certainty in an hour 
in England. I fancy such rapidity would astonish the 
users of the telegraph in the States, except those in such 
busy centres as New York ‘and Chicago, and generally 
the speculative branches of the community. The do- 
mestic telegram scarcely seems to have reached the 
United States, and this is owing probably to the fact 
that the districts of private residences, the small towns 
and the villages do not possess telegraph offices, unless 
they are supplied by the railway company at the railway 
station, or by the Western Union Company, who do the 
work for the railway company. 

‘¢T fail to see any superiority in the manipulative 
skill of Arnerican operators. They certainly have not 
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made the same advance in technical education that we 
have, and altogether it may be said that the management 
of the telegraphs in the hands of private enterprise does 
not compare favorably with the management of the tele- 
graphs by the state at home. At the same time it must 
not be assumed, because the Government has advantage- 
ously taken the telegraphs in hand at home, that such a 
process would be possible in the States. In my opinion 
it would be absolutely impossible. The Civil Service of 
the United States isin avery chaotic condition. The prin- 
cipal appointments are four-year appointments only, and 
are filled politically. The principal postmasters come 
in and go out with each new President. We in England 
scarcely consider that a postmaster is fit to be a post- 
master until he has had many years’ experience in the 
working of the postoffice system. In the States a man 
is made a postmaster because he has been a political 
supporter. At one or two offices I found the new post- 
office officials absolutely ignorant of simple facts they 
ought to have had at their fingers’ ends. A business 
like that of telephones or telegraphs can only be con- 
ducted properly by those who possess a considerable 
amount of enterprise, and who look primarily to the ne- 
cessities of the community. 

‘*The reason why our postoffices and our telegraph 
offices at home work so well is because the public exer- 
cises such a useful and such a determined supervision 
over the work. The free opening of the press to com- 
plaints ; the readiness with which members of the House 
of Commons ask questions—though at times, perhaps, 
irritating and vexatious—are undoubtedly good for the 
service, for they keep us all alive. Such a state of af- 
fairs is impossible in the States. The Government of 
the United States must first reform its Civil Service; and 
when it gets officials into the service whose tenure of 
office is secure, and whose zeal is as unquestioned as it 
is in England, then there will be some chance of their 
Government acquiring the telegraphs; but ‘under exist- 
ing circumstances, the acquisition of the telegraphs by 
the Government of the United States would amount 
virtually to the deterioration of the service.’’ 


San Francisco Coming Into Line. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE OF GOOD GOVERNMENT. 
AN FRANCISCO, February 19.—It may be of inter- 
est to you to learn that, by a recent ordinance of 
our board of supervisors, all officers and employees of 
the municipal government, except those elected by pop- 
ular vote, are prohibited from being members of, or tak- 
ing part in, any political convention or caucus, The 
ordinance is similar to that enacted by the Boston City 
Council under Mayor Matthews in 1892, and the innova- 
tion was much opposed by the machine element of both 
parties. 

Mr. Henry Toomy, the prime mover in this matter, 
modestly says: ‘‘I was induced to undertake carrying 
this measure through our City Council from articles on 
the subject in Goop GovERNMENT, and to this inspira- 
tion is to be given what of credit may be in the work,’’ 

Our present city government is almost wholly Demo- 
cratic, with a majority inclined to Reform. The Mayor 
is a national Republican in politics, but a firm local Re- 
former who has given many years of good service in 
civic affairs, Weare in hope the ordinance may lead 
to further good action in the cause of Civil Service Re- 
form. N. R. 
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Five Years of Civil Service Investigation. 


THE COMMISSION’S ANSWER TO THE SENATE’S INQUIRY. 
HE federal Civil Service Commission has answered 
the Senate’s inquiry of January 23 by furnishing a 
‘‘statement of investigations since March 4, 1889, of 
various alleged violations of the Civil Service Law and 
Rules by the head of any one of the Executive Depart- 
ments or bureaus or by any officer of the United States 
whose appointment is subject to the confirmation of the 
Senate.”’ 

This report deals first with the Commission’s efforts to 
bring to justice offenders against the political assess- 
ment laws. These included the prosecutions conducted 
so energetically and with so marked success by District- 
Attorney Jolly against the internal revenue ring in 
Kentucky ; the case of Daniel A. Grosvenor of Ohio, 
an employee in the Treasury Department, who was 
prominently concerned in an attempt of the Ohio Re- 
publican Association in Washington to raise money for 
their campaign fund, and on which President Harrison 
and Secretary Foster declined to act; the cases of the 
Old Dominion Club, where one employee of the Govern- 
ment Printing Office and two employees of the Interior 
Department who solicited money for General Mahone’s 
campaign in Virginia were indicted, but were acquitted 
on technical grounds, and for that reason allowed to con- 
tinue in the public service; the cases in the New York 
custom house occurring under the Democratic Admin- 
istration in 1888, which resulted in no prosecutions or 
removals ; the cases in the federal offices in Baltimore, 
in which the present postmaster, Mr. Johnson, was 
proved to have permitted the grossest outrages to go on 
under his very eyes unchecked, but was afterward 
‘‘whitewashed’’ by an inspector sent by Postmaster- 
General Wanamaker to break down the results of Com- 
missioner Roosevelt’s honest investigation ; the cases of 
Postmaster’ Van Cott, Collector Hendricks and Repre- 
sentative Wadsworth of New York, charged with being 
concerned in the issue of Republican assessment circu- 
lars, but publicly exonerated by the report of the Com- 
mission of all personal concern in the matter; thecases 
of the Republican postmaster at St. Joseph, Mo., of the 
New York, Maryland, Indiana and South Dakota Re- 
publican State Committees, and of various lesser local 
campaign organizations, all of which have been de- 
scribed in GoopD GOVERNMENT as they occurred, no action 
having been taken by the Department of Justice save in 
one instance—that of the Republican Postmasters’ 
Association in Allegany County, N..Y., where the 
matter was laid before the grand jury but no indict- 
ment procured. In all these cases the prompt exposure 
and the interference of the Commission had the effect, 
apparently, of putting a stop to the attempted assess- 
ment. An effort to coérce the political action of 
federal employees in Texas was brought to the notice 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, but was ignored by him. 

The postmasters to whom application was made by 
tariff leagues and similar bodies for lists of addresses 
of the patrons of their offices were warned by the Com- 
mission that this was work outside of their province as 
federal officers. In the winter of 1892 occurred the re- 
markable Indianapolis case, where a number of Demo- 
cratic employees in the postoffice joined in an assessment 
plan to make up a deficit in the Democratic campaign 
fund, with the understanding that a new postmaster was 
coming in with the Democratic national Administra- 
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tion, and that those who contributed would be duly re- 
membered. The last assessment case brought to light 
was that in the postoffice at Toledo, Ohio, where the 
facts became known only in December, 1893, though oc- 
curring in the Presidential struggle of the year before; 
the report sent by the Commission to the Postmaster- 
General and to the Attorney-General is given, though 
nothing is said as to the action taken or contemplated 
by those officers. 

The next topic treated is the looting of the Railway 
Mail Service, where Postmaster-General Wanamaker 
could not rush his deadly work through fast enough to 
finish it before May 1, and hence had to make out a 
man’s appointment papers as of April 29 although the 
ceremony of swearing him in did not occur till May 18, 
The Commission took issue with him on his right to do 
this, but Attorney-General Miller rendered an opinion 
sustaining him, on the ground that the date of the exe- 
cution of the appointment papers and not the day of 
the appointee’s qualification, was technically the date of 
the appointment. When three men were found to have 
been appointed later without examination, the At- 
torney-General supported the Commission’s demand for 
their removal and they were removed. 

The report then passes to the execution of the Civil 
Service Law in the postoffices. The cases cited are those 
at Minneapolis, where the postmaster in 1888 had made 
appointments in advance of certification and sometimes 
without certification, and where the persons afterward 
regularly reached upon certification were permitted to 
remain and the others dismissed ; at Milwaukee, where 
Postmaster Paul was convicted of so gross irregularities 
that he resigned to escape removal; at Indianapolis, 
where the prompt removal of three men irregularly ap- 
pointed served as a sufficient warning against similar 
laxity from that day forward ; at Troy, N. Y., where it 
was necessary to cancel an examination because only 
Republicans had been encouraged to take part in it; at 
Atlanta, where the postmaster was recommended for a 
reprimand because of his carelessness in executing the 
Law; at Rochester, where three, and at Buffalo, where 
two men irregularly appointed were dismissed; at 
Omaha, where six, and at Denver, where eight men ir- 
regularly appointed were dismissed; and at Washing- 
ton, where, of twenty irregular appointees, thirteen 
were afterward duly examined and certified, three were 
appointed to places outside of the classified service and 
four were removed, but only after the postmaster had 
been threatened with the stoppage of a part of his own 
salary if he did not cease to pay unlawful salaries to his 
appointees. 

Next come the offences committed under the new 
classification of free delivery postoffices. Here the 
cases of Topeka and Kansas City, Kans., Quincy, Bloom- 
ington and Galesburg, Ill., Plattsburg, N. Y., Little 
Rock, Ark., and others familiar to readers of Goop 
GOVERNMENT, are touched upon, including the removal 
of the new postmaster at Topeka for adding falsehood 
to his list of offences. At Athens, Ga., where an at- 
tempt was made to evade the law by passing four irreg- 
ular appointees through an examination, the Commis- 
sion suspected the examination of being fraudulent, 
canceled it and ordered another, which only one of the 
quartette passed ; the rest were dismissed. The story of 
the postmaster at Rome, who tried to curry favor with 
the Postmaster-General by getting rid of all Republi- 
cans in his office, and was turned out for his pains, is 
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too fresh in the memory of our readers to need repeat- 
ing. So is the Terre Haute case, where Postmaster 
Donham was compelled to send his unlawful appointees 
adrift and to submit to the reinstatement of the em- 
ployees whom he had forced out on false charges. At 
Paducah, Ky., the postmaster pleaded ignorance of the 
Law as his excuse for appointing three clerks and dis- 
missing his carriers illegally, and the wrong he had 
done was repaired at once. At Montgomery, Ala., both 
the Republican postmaster who was in office in the 
spring of 1893 and his Democratic successor have been 
investigated on charges of underhand measures in con- 
nection with the examining board. Other cases which 
have been looked into but not decisively acted upon are 
those of the recently appointed Democratic postmasters 
at Evansville, Fort Wayne and Vincennes, Ind., Rut- 
land, Vt., Charlotte, N. C., and Natchez and Jackson, 
Miss. The Commission is still awaiting the action of 
the Post Office Department in the cases at La Porte, 
Ind., and Hamilton, Ohio, before deciding finally upon 
them. At Hamilton the evidence points to, without 
positively proving, the removal of men on insufficient 
grounds and under the influence of political prejudice. 
At Anniston, Ala., a question has arisen over the case of 
a carrier named Blake, who, in the Commission’s opin- 
ion, was removed on charges which he had not yet 
had a chance to answer in full, although promised that 
he should be safe till the proof against him was com- 
plete ; other removals seem to have been made there, 
also, on insufficient grounds. At Rutland, Vt., the as- 
sistant postmaster’s partisan indiscretions got the post- 
master into some difficulty, and the Commission is dis- 
satisfied with the lightness of the rebuke which the 
postmaster visited upon the offence. 

A correspondence between the Commission and the 
new postmaster at Philadelphia is given regarding the 
right of the postmaster, under the Civil Service Rules, 
to put on his official file letters which inform him of the 
partisan affiliations of the persons on his eligible list. 
Assistant Postmaster-General Jones sustains the post- 
master, on the ground that the latter cannot ‘ dictate 
the form of letter to be received’’ by him. 

In the customs service, an evasion was discovered in 
1889, at Port Huron, Mich., based on the incongruities 
of the present system of classification according to pay 
instead of according to duties; but the Secretary of the 
Treasury never acted on the case. The efforts of the 
Collector of the Port of San Francisco to circumvent the 
Civil Service Law were described in these columns at 
the time, and also the interference of Secretary Carlisle 
and the compulsory réinstatement of the men who had 
been unlawfully dismissed. At Philadelphia Collector 
Cooper was charged with irregularities, but the charges 
were not sufficiently well sustained to make any recom- 
mendation in his case practicable. 

The Indian service contributes its share to the report, 
with the now famous Chilocco school case, where the 
present Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Mr. Browning, 
created two positions of assistant-teacher and filled them 
respectively with his own niece and the son of a per- 
sonal friend. The correspondence between the Com- 
mission and the Secretary of the Interior shows that the 
Secretary has at last concluded to treat assistant-teach- 
ers’ places as in the classified service, except under 
certain conditions. 

The last noteworthy subdivision of the report is con- 
cerned with the case of Eugene Gaddis, the Treasury 
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clerk who was summarily dismissed from the Government 
service last summer, amid circumstances which have 
been fully related in this journal The long correspond- 
ence in this case is omitted. Secretary Carlisle’s letter 
of November 11, 1893, however, is given entire, includ- 
ing his argument that there was nothing to show that 
Gaddis ‘‘ was removed or otherwise prejudiced for re- 
fusing to contribute to any political fund, or to render 
any political service,’’ or ‘‘ because he refused to be 
coérced in his political action or has refused to contri- 
bute money for political purposes,’’ or for ‘‘ giving or 
withholding or neglecting to make any contribution of 
money or other valuable thing for political purposes ;’’ 
that, ‘‘if he had been discharged for any of these rea- 
sons a case would be presented for prosecution in the 
courts, which is the only remedy provided in the Law ;’’ 
and, finally, that ‘‘no case has been presented in which 
the Secretary of the Treasury feels that it is incumbent 
upon him to state the reasons for the removal.’’? Commis- 
sioner Roosevelt’s letter of January 24, 1894, is given 


also, in which he puts the logic of the case in a nutshell 
thus : 


I recommend that the case be brought to the attention of the 
President. If the position taken by the Secretary of the 
Treasury is correct, the Law and Rules prohibit an appointing 
officer from discriminating for political reasons against any man 
until he is appointed, but allow discrimination against the same 
man for the same reasons the instant he is appointed. There is 
small need of comment on such a construction of the Law. More- 
over, the Commission emphatically dissents from the view now 
advanced by Secretary Carlisle, as formerly by Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Wanamaker, that the remedy for violations of the Law lies 
only in a court of law, and not in the action of the head of the 
Department. One of the conditions of good administration in 
every office is that the head of the office shall see that the Law is 
observed, and not wait to have the court force him into its ob- 
servance. The decision of the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia, in United States ex rel. George T. Pulaski, is ex- 
plicit. It declares that it is the duty of all officers of the United 
States in the Departments and offices to which the Rules relate to 
aid in carrying them into effect. It ought not to be necessary to 

oint out that cases may continually arise under the Civil Service 
w, as under all other laws, where a zealous and faithful officer 
must proceed against his own subordinates on evidence which 

a not be sufficient to justify a prosecution in a court of law. 
he head of a Department who has every reason to believe 


that one of his subordinates has been evading or violating the 
Civil Service Law, even though there is no case against him on 
which the Commission could go into court, must be held respon- 
sible for the wrongdoing. The Commission cannot acquiesce in 
a view which, if accepted, would permit a head of a Department 
to lie supine and allow his subordinates to violate the Law at 
pleasure, provided only they exercised enough caution to keep 


clear of the courts. If the views advanced by the Secretary in 
his letter of November 11 are ever acknowledged to be correct, 
an immense stride will have been taken toward reducing the Law 
to a mere nullity. 


The report concludes with a brief mention of two 
pending investigations: 


One is in reference to 24 clerks in the Bureau of Pensions, In- 
terior Department, who, it is alleged, were discharged for politi- 
cal reasons, all being Republicans, while at the same time, as is 
alleged, about 200 reductions and promotions were made in this 
Bureau for similar reasons. The alleged grounds for removal and 
reduction are of course not political; thus, one clerk who was dis- 
charged for ‘‘ inefficiency’’ has presented to the Commission his 
office record for last year, which shows him graded in efficiency 
at an average of 97 for the working months. The other case is 
in reference to a circular making assessments for political 
poses upon Democratic employees in the federal service in Con- 
necticut. This circular was issued on February 6, 1894, by the 
finance committee of the Democratic State Committee of Con- 
necticut, signed by the secretary, Mr. F. J. Brown. One of the 
committee alleged to be implicated in making the assessment is 
a federal office-holder, the Collector of Customs at Bridgeport, 
Conn. The gross impropriety of the circular cannot be ques- 
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tioned. The Commission has not as yet investigated the matter 
sufficiently to be able to state whether there is, or is not, legal 
evidence of the violation of the Civil Service Act. 

And it adds that, ‘‘ while the above is a substantially 
full record of the cases that have been investigated, 
nevertheless there may be some omissions. If so, these 
omissions arise from the fact that the Commission’s force 
is inadequate to do the work required. In order to keep 
abreast of its work the employees are often so hurried 
and driven that it is impossible to properly index and 
file the immense masses of papers which are constantly 
accumulating. The Commission continually finds itself 
facing the fact that it has a number of things that ought 
to be done, but only the force and the money to enable it 
to do a few of them, and it then has to decide what work 


can be omitted with least detriment to the public serv- 
ice,”’ 


¢ 


Civil Service Rules for Indianapolis. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE OF GOOD GOVERNMENT. 

NDIANAPOLIS, March 1.—The Civil Service ruies for 

this city mentioned in the February number of Goop 
GOVERNMENT as under consideration, have since been 
adopted by the Mayor’s ‘‘ cabinet ’’—that is, the heads 
of the municipal departments. 

The Legislature of 1891 was Democratic and passed a 
new city charter for Indianapolis on March 6, providing 
*« that the Mayor shall call together the heads of depart- 
ments once a month ; that records shall be kept of such 
meetings and regulations adopted which shall prescribe 
a common and systematic method of ascertaining the 
comparative fitness of applicants for office, position and 
promotion, and of selecting and promoting those found 
to be best fitted, without regard to political influence or 
service,’’ except in the department of public safety, 
which includes the police and fire departments. 

Under the Democratic administration of the city 
nothing was done to establish such regulations. This 
administration was criticised for its failure to comply 
with the law. Mayor Denny, a Republican, was elected 
not long since upon a Reform platform, and announced 
his intention of introducing these Civil Service regula- 
tions. The heads of the various departments were ap- 
pointed by him. 

The Indianapolis /Journa/, a Republican paper, spoke 
with favor, immediately after the election, of the estab- 
lishment of Civil Service Reform. Mayor Denny wrote 
to Boston, New York and other cities for information in 
regard to the regulations in force there. He and other 
members of the city government also communicated 
with Hon. William Dudley Foulke of Richmond and 
Lucius B. Swift of this city. The Mayor then drew up 
a general plan and published it in the Journal for the 
information of the citizens. Immediately the Republican 
clubs in various: parts of the town set up a vigorous 
howl, denouncing the new regulations on the ground 
that they were prepared by notorious enemies of the 
Republican party. The /ourna/, which had advocated 
such measures at the outset, now joined in the opposi- 
tion, declaring that the provisions of the statute could 
be complied with just as well by a rule not six lines in 
length. Mayor Denny, however, and all the members 
of his ‘“‘cabinet’’ save one, adhered to the original pro- 
gram. 

The Civil Service regulations as adopted are fairly 
comprehensive, embracing not only the clerks and other 
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employees in the different offices, but also the labor 
service of the city. Similar regulations have also been 
adopted by the board of public safety for the police and 
fire departments. 

The regulations provided for a board of five commis- 
sioners, not more than three belonging to the same 
political party. The Commissioners are to conduct 
competitive examinations, either personally or by their 
appointees, and keep records of applicants, examina- 
tions, standings, and appointments and changes of every 
sort in the service, These records are to be open tothe 
public. 

Clerks are divided into three classes. Admission to 
the lowest class is to be by competitive examination, 
and to the upper classes by promotion. The selection 
is to be made from the highest three, and wherever the 
highest man is not chosen reasons must be stated. The 
general conditions of admission are the same as those 
provided for by the Boston rules. Chief clerks are the 
only ones excepted. Laborers are to be registered in 
much the same manner as in Boston. 

The Mayor and his ‘‘ cabinet’’ are entitled to much 
credit for resisting the strong party pressure which was 
put upon them and adopting rules so comprehensive and 
satisfactory. If they are enforced with impartiality, 
Indianapolis will have taken a most important step for- 
ward in Civil Service Reform. 

The chief fault which I have heard Reformers here 
find with the rules as finally adopted is that they contain 
no provision for the publication of advance notices of 
Civil Service examinations to be held. The only notice 
required is that which must be mailed to all applicants 
for positions. In other words, candidates-must apply 
without knowing when the examinations are to be held. 
It seems as if this defect must have occurred through 
inadvertence. I understand that Mayor Denny’s atten- 
tion has been directed to it, but up to the present time 
have not heard of its being changed. Even if it should 
remain as it is, if the members of the minority party 
attend to their duty a reasonable number of applicants 
for examination will be pretty sure to be on hand. 

A. M. D. 


Harvard Starts the Work in the Colleges. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE OF GOOD GOVERNMENT. 
AMBRIDGE, Mass., March 10,—Most of your read- 
ers will doubtless have been made aware, ere this, 
that a movement started by a few students has resulted 
in the formation of a Harvard Civil Service Reform 
Club. It is rather interesting to note that the influence 
which began this movement is distinctly traceabfe to 
the late George William Curtis, whose earnest efforts to 
promote the cause of good government earned for him 
the title, ‘‘The Father of Civil Service Reform.’’ 
Whatever may be said regarding the claims of Senator 
Sumner to that title, it is clear that Civil Service Reform 
would not occupy the high place it holds to-day among 
the thinking people of this country were it not for Mr. 
Curtis. As President of the National Civil Service Re- 
form League for many years, and in his intimate public 
relation to the subject from 1869 to 1892, Mr. Curtis in 
his public addresses brought all the force of his inspir- 
ing eloquence, logical reasoning, and high character to 

bear upon the Reform of the Civil Service. 

It was in the preparation of these addresses for publi- 
cation, in the edition of Professor Norton, that astudent 
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conceived the idea of a Reform club in the University. 
The project was favored by President Eliot, Professor 
Norton, Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. Schurz and others. Other 
students became interested, informal meetings were 
held, and the result was a public meeting addressed by 
President Eliot, Mr. Moorfield Story and Mr. R. H. 
Dana. On February 21 a meeting of students was held 
to adopt a constitution and to elect officers. Mr. L. A. 
Frothingham, first year Law, was chosen President; Mr. 
A. P. Stone, second year Law, Vice-President ; Mr. J. H. 
Jones, ’96, Secretary, and Mr. Herbert Schurz, ’97, 
Treasurer. A self-perpetuating executive committee 
was elected, consisting of two members from each class 
and school—except the Divinity and Medical Schools, 
which have one member each—and five members chosen 
at large. The members first chosen are H. C. Lakin, 
’94; F. L. Olmsted, ’94; E. H. Warren, ’95; W. Emer- 
son, ’95; R. H. Hallowell, '96; T. J. Abbott, ’96; T. 
J. Kinnicutt, ’97; E. B. Cresap,’97; A. N. Hand, L.S.; 
J. S. Sheppard, L. S.; D. F. Houston, G.; C. C. Closson, 
G.; A. N. Johnson, L. S. S.; J. F. Vaughn, L. S. S.; H. 
A. Eaton, D., and G. H. Scudder, M. 

The club is formed in alliance with the National Civil 
Service Reform League, and its object is ‘‘to impress 
upon the students of the University the need of Civil 
Service Reform, and to extend their knowledge of the 
principles and methods by which this Reform can be 
accomplished.’’ In furtherance of this object the club 
has made arrangements to supply each member with an 
annual subscription to GooD GOVERNMENT. 

A work of permanent value undertaken by the club is 
the formation of a Civil Service library. This will be 
placed in the College Library and will be treated as the 
other reserved books; that is, books may be withdrawn 
between four and five in the afternoon but must be re- 
turned to the shelves by nine next morning. It is the 
desire of the club to make this the most complete Civil 
Service library in the country. 

In his public address President Eliot said that it is to 
be regretted that not always have the men who have 
gone from the University been insensible to the appeal 
to mercenary motives in political life, and expressed his 
belief that the club, in fostering the Reform of the 
Civil Service, would render a distinct benefit to the 
University. N. E, 


New York’s Good Government Clubs. 


THE CONSTITUTION ADOPTED FOR THEIR CONFEDERATION. 
HE constitution of the Confederated Good Govern- 
ment Clubs of New York City, referred to by our 
New York correspondent last month, is as follows: 


We, the Good Government Clubs of the City of New York, 
desiring to promote more effectively our common interests in 
good city government, do hereby agree with one another to take 
united action in all matters affecting our common interests, and 
for that purpose do by these presents establish this Constitution 
for the Confederated Good Government Clubs. 


ARTICLE I.—COUNCIL. 


Sec. 1. There shall be a Good Government Club Council, com- 
posed of representatives chosen annually by the Clubs of this 
Confederation. In choosing representatives, the electors in each 
Club shall have the qualifications requisite for electors of the 
Trustees of such Club. 


ARTICLE II.—REPRESENTATIVES AND OFFICERS OF THE COUN- 
Ci. 


Sec. 1. Representatives shall be apportioned among the sev- 
eral Clubs of this Confederation according to the respective num- 
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bers of their electors, in the following manner: Every Club of 
fifty electors shall be entitled to one representative; every Club 
of one hundred electors shall be entitled to two representatives, 
and to one additional representative for every additional one 
hundred and fifty electors. No Club shall be entitled to more 
than six representatives. At the first election Good Government 
Club A shall be entitled to choose four representatives; Good 
Government Club B, three; Good Government Club C, one; 
Good Government Club D, three; Good Government Club E, 
four. 

The word ‘‘electors,’’ as used in this section, signifies mem- 
bers of a Good Government Club, 21 years of age or over, who 
pay dues, and are in good and regular standing in their Club. 

SEc. 2. The first election of representatives by any Club shall 
be held at the meeting at which it ratifies this Constitution, or 
within fifteen days after this Constitution shall go into effect, and 
thereafter the representatives shall be elected annually. 

The representatives chosen by each Club in any year shall hold 
office until the last day of February of the year following, and 
until their successors shall be elected and shall qualify. 

Sec. 3. When a vacancy occurs, by resignation or otherwise, 
in the representation of any Club, such Club may fill such va- 
cancy for the unexpired term. 

Sec. 4. The Council shall first convene within fifteen days after 
this Constitution shall go into effect, and at least five days’ writ- 
ten or printed notice of the time and place of such convening 
shall be sent to every Club by the Secretary of the Conference 
Committee on Federation. 

Thereafter the Council shall convene on the first day of March 
of each year, or on the second day of March when the first day 
falls on Sunday. 

Sec. 5. Amajority of the representatives composing the Council 
shall constitute a quorum to transact business. 

Sec. 6. The Council, upon first convening in each year, shall 
adopt rules to govern its proceedings, and shall elect by ballot 
from its members a President, a Vice-President, a Secretary and 
a Treasurer. The Secretary and the Treasurer shall hold office 
until their successors shall be elected and shall qualify. 

The Council shall also in its discretion elect or appoint, or au- 
thorize its presiding officer to appoint, such other officers and 
such committees as it shall deem proper. Any officer, whether 
elected or appointed, may be removed from office at any time by 
re = vote of three-fourths of all the members of the 

ouncil. 


ARTICLE III.—PowerRs AND DUTIES OF THE COUNCIL. 


Sec. 1. The Council shall have the powers granted in this Con- 
stitution, and no others. Itshall have power to take action upon 
all matters that lie within the scope of the legitimate activity of 
all Good Government Clubs—that is to say, upon such matters as 
affect the whole of the City of New York ; but the Council shall 
take no action touching the nomination or endorsement of candi- 
dates for public office, except as provided in Article VII. of this 
Constitution. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the Council to promote the com- 
mon cause of the Confederated Good Government Clubs, to col- 
lect and disseminate information about municipal government, 
and to give aid and counsel to citizens seeking to establish Good 
Government Clubs. 

Sec. 3. The Council shall be the judge of the election and 
qualifications of its members, and the decision of the Council 
upon any question of construction or interpretation of this Con- 
stitution shall be final. 


ARTICLE [V.—DUEs. 

Sec. 1. Within fifteen days after this Constitution shall go into 
effect. and annually thereafter, in advance, each of the Confed- 
erated Good Government Clubs shall pay into the Treasury of 
the Council Fifteen Dollars for each representative to whom the 
Club is entitied. This amount may be changed by an affirmative 
vote of two-thirds of the Council, each Club voting as a unit. 


ARTICLE V.—ADMISSION OF CLUBS TO THE CONFEDERATION. 


Sec. 1 Any Good Government Club in the City of New York 
shall be admitted to the Confederation, and shall be entitled to 
send representatives to the Council, upon the following terms 
and conditions: 

(a) It must have been duly incorporated under the laws of 
the State of New York, and must have a membership of 
at least fifty. 

(b) Its constitution and roll of membership must have been 
submitted to, and approved by, the Council. 

(c) It must have accepted and signed this Constitution 
through its duly authorized officers. 
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ARTICLE VI.—EXPULSION OF CLUBS FROM THE CONFEDERA- 
TION. 


Src. 1. Any Club may be expelled and shall thereby lose all 
tight in the property of the Confederation by an affirmative vote 
of four-fifths of all the representatives of the other Clubs in the 
Confederation, the representatives of the Club which it is _ 
— to expel not being entitled to vote on the question of ex 
pulsion. 


Sec. 2. No Club shall be expelled until notice and a copy of 
the charges made against it have been served upon its President 
or its Secretary, and an opportunity of being heard has been 
given to it. 

ARTICLE VII.—NoMINATING CONVENTIONS. 


Src. 1. The Council may at any time call a convention of all 
Confederated Good Government Clubs, which Convention may, 
in its discretion, nominate or endorse candidates for public 
office. Written or printed notice of the call, stating the time 
and place of meeting for such convention, must be sent to the 
Secretary of each Good Government Club by the Secretary of 
the Council, not less than two weeks before the date fixed for 
holding the convention. 

SEc. 2. Each Good Government Club shall be entitled to send 
to the convention three times as many delegates as it is entitled 
to have representatives on the Council. 

Sc. 3. Delegates to the convention from each Good Govern- 
ment Club shall be elected at a meeting of the Club, and due no- 
tice of such election shall be given in the call for the meeting. 

ARTICLE VIII. 


No holder of, or candidate for, a public office shall be, or shall 
remain, a representative in the Council, or a delegate to any con- 
vention called under Article VII., Section 1. 

ARTICLE IX.—AMENDMENTS. 


This Constitution may be amended by a four-fifths vote of the 
Council, a quorum being present. A meeting for that purpose 
must be called by a notice of not less than three days, designat- 
ing the purport of the proposed action. An amendment so 
adopted shall become effective upon ratification by four-fifths of 
the Confederated Clubs. 

ARTICLE X. 


Sec. 1. This Constitution shall become effective on being rati- 
fied by four Good Government Clubs. 


Violations of Law in New York State. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE OF GOOD GOVERNMENT. 
LBANY, March 12.—The report of the State Civil 
Service Commission for 1893 has been submitted 
to the legislature. It is notable chiefly for ignoring, or 
passing over with slight attention, several of the most 
prominent developments of the year. 

The last examination of the records of the Commission, 
made since the date of my February letter, shows the 
total number of positions taken by the Governor and 
the Commission out of the competitive schedule to be 
seventy, of which fifty-one were transferred to the ex- 
empt schedules. Almost all the transfers had been made 
since January 1, 1893. As there were at that time virtu- 
ally less than 350 positions on the competitive schedule, 
and as the 7o taken out were by far the most im- 
portant of them, the extent of the damage done may 
be imagined. At least 38 of the 7o transfers were 
made in order to protect illegal appointees from having 
their salaries cut off by Comptroller Roberts. The Civil 
Service Law says: ‘‘ There shall be competitive exami- 
nations wherever practicable.’’ For each of these 38 
positions competitive examinations have been found prac- 
ticable ; and the changes have been made purely, almost 
confessedly, for the simple purpose of giving the appear- 
ance of regularity to fraud. The law, as quoted above, 
is explicit. It is useless to deny that it has been broken. 

The violations of law have been effected by several 
devices—most of them by a simple transfer of positions, 
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the Commission adopting a resolution and the Gov- 
ernor approving it; but in many cases the title of an of- 
fice has been changed and the office placed in the 
exempted schedule ostensibly as a new one, For exam- 
ple, an illegally appointed ‘‘ typewriter’’ in one depart- 
ment is redesignated a ‘‘ messenger,’’ and a general clerk 
in another is now a ‘confidential clerk and store- 
keeper.’’ Several other clerical employees are reclassi- 
fied as ‘‘ private secretaries,’’ still others as ‘‘ special 
examiners.’’ The Electrician of the Department of 
Public Buildings is redesignated a ‘‘laborer’’ ; the Mes- 
senger of the Department of Public Instruction a 
‘* porter,’’ and so on through the list. 

These are some of the matters that are not touched 
upon explicitly in the Commission’s report. The report 
contains one encouraging statement, however, that the 
Commission has in view a thorough reclassification of 
the service. Unless this be undertaken promptly, the 
damage done to the competitive system by undermining 
it will be well-nigh irreparable. There is no doubt in 
the minds of those who havegtudied the subject that it 
would be perfectly practicable to reclassify the service 
so that the majority of all places might be filled by com- 
petition, instead of only ten per cent as now. 

cS &. &. 


A Poor Reward for Splendid Service. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE OF GOOD GOVERNMENT. 
T. LOUIS, March 10.—The citizens of St. Louis have 
at present a striking illustration of what one of our 
newspapers calls ‘‘the exigencies of our political sys- 
tem.’’ The President has appointed a successor to 
Postmaster John B. Harlow. It is within the bounds of 
truth to say that Mr. Harlow is the most efficient post- 
master St. Louis has ever had. His reputation in postal 
work is national, and, I venture to say, in no city in the 
country have so many improvements been made in the 
postal service during the last four years as in St. Louis. 
Mr. Harlow has been in the service for over a quarter of 
a century, having begun as a clerk shortly after the close 
of the war. He has worked his way up step by step, 
until in 1890 he was appointed Postmaster by Mr. Har- 
rison. He is courteous and popular, and possesses 
great executive ability. Ifthe question had been sub- 
mitted to a vote of the business men of the city without 
regard to party, the majority for his retention would 
have been large. What the Repudiic, the leading Demo- 
cratic paper of the city, thinks of him and of his ser- 
vices appears from the following, which was printed in 
its columns to-day: 


Major Harlow’s experience in the postal service, coupled with 
his splendid executive ability, has made his administration of the 
St. Louis postoffice singularly successful and creditable. 

St. Louis ranks fifth among the postoffices of the country in 
importance, and during Major Harlow’s tenure has gained con- 
siderable prestige, not alone for the immense amount of mail 
matter handled, but for the skill shown inits conduct. Since his 
incumbency, much of Postmaster Harlow’s attention has been 
directed to increasing the carrierservice. Four special deliveries 
have been added to the newspaper offices and hotels, and the 
service in the residence portion of the city has been increased 
from three to four deliveries. Ten additional sub-stations and 
many agencies for the sale of stamps are in operation, much to 
the convenience of the public. The system for the collection 
and delivery of the mail through the agency of the Suburban 
— Company was devised and successfully carried out by 

| Se 
It is estimated by one in a position to know that at least one- 
third of the exempt force are Democrats, who were appointed un- 
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der the Hyde administration and were retained by Postmaster 
Harlow on account of their usefulness to the service. The 
laborers are very unevenly divided as far as politics is concerned, 
and at least two-thirds of them are Democrats. Major Harlow’s 
refusal to conduct his office on a partisan basis led to many un- 
just attacks upon him by politicians of the Republican faith. 
Mr. Carlisle, the successor of Mr. Harlow, is a very 
worthy gentleman. Nothing can be said against him, 
either as an individual or as a citizen. He is a lawyer, 
and something ofa politician; but he is absolutely de- 
void of experience in the postal service, and is without 
training for an office of the character to which he has 
been appointed. He is no more fitted to take charge of 
the postoffice of a large city than a school-teacher 
would be to manage one of our large railroad systems. 
Mr. Cleveland cannot shelter himself behind the plea 
of ignorance of the facts. I am reliably informed that 
the situation was fully explained to him, and that he 
has received from hundred of Democrats protests against 
any change in the postoffice here. But it seems that the 
‘‘ exigencies of politics’? outweigh the convenience and 
business interests of a halfmillion people. P. 








Commissioner White’s Struggle in Brooklyn. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE OF GOOD GOVERNMENT. 
ROOKLYN, March 10.—The uprising which elected 
Mayor Schieren carried into office also a Republi- 
can majority in the Common Council. Some of the 
new men seem not yet to have grasped the fact that Mr. 
White, the Mayor’s appointee as Commissioner of City 
Works, is in earnest in refusing to use the paid places 
under him as spoils, A delegation waited on him the 
other day to ask that, in view of the hard times, he 
would set aside the Civil Service and labor rules and 
make room for some of their constituents, at the same 
time raising the rate of wages for laborers from $1.50 
to $2.00 a day. Mr. White refused, adding that his 
eligible list of four hundred names included only those 
of men having families and hence presumptively in need 
of work, and that to pay $2.00 for what could be got 
outside of the public service for the market price of 
$1.50 would be a wrong to the taxpayers and diminish 
the total number of men who could be employed. 

The delegation showed much pique at this, and left 
declaring that the Commissioner would get no money for 
temporary purposes till he consented to put their men 
to work. This threat they have endeavored to make 
good. Mr. White was given nothing to spend for clean- 
ing the streets till the Corporation Counsel recalled the 
fact that the emergency clause of the city charter per- 
mits a special appropriation when the public health is 
threatened. Health Commissioner Emery therefore 
wrote to the Mayor that the condition of the streets was 
dangerous from a sanitary point of view, and the Mayor 
at once authorized the expenditure of $5,000 for clean- 
ing them, 

The conduct of the Aldermen has called forth indig- 
nant outbursts from citizens on every side. The Brook- 
lyn agile well represents public opinion when it says: 

They have not even the poor excuse of folly for their behavior. 
Pestiferous politics already permeates the Board, and a level of 
depravity has been touched as low as that which they were 
elected to reform. 

The ‘‘ strikers’ are now thoroughly frightened at the 
turn things are taking. The money needed for Mr. 
White’s future operations will be forthcoming, I am as- 
sured. a me Ss 
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A Collector Abreast of the Times. 


ON. WINSLOW WARREN, the new Collector of the 
Port of Boston, is quoted in a newspaper inter- 
view as saying: 

‘I contemplate no removals at the custom house, ex- 
cept for the good of the service, and must have full op- 
portunity to judge for myself of the capability and effi- 
ciency of the present officials. I may fairly assume 
that I was appointed as a Civil Service Reformer, and 
that my views were well known to the President and to 
my friends. Holding public office will not change 
them. 

‘« The Civil Service Rules apply to two-thirds of the 
officials at the custom house. It would be better for 
the service, for the party in power, and vastly better 
for the Collector, if the Civil Service Rules covered all 
the offices. 1 regard the custom house as a business 
office, to be conducted as far as possible upon business 
methods. ‘ 

‘* Believing thoroughly as I do in the principles of 
the Democratic party, I am sure its best interests de- 
mand that it shall fulfill all its pledges, and only by so 
doing can it retain or gain the confidence of the 


people. It must take advanced ground and firmly hold 
~ 





Memoranda. 


ETWEEN this and the next issue of Goop Govern- 
MENT the following Civil Service examinations, on 
the regular annual schedule, will be held by the federal 
Commission: At Chattanooga, Tenn., and Colby, Ks., 
March 16; Middlesborough, Ky., and Denver, Colo., 
March 19; Trinidad, Colo., March 24; Las Vegas, N. M., 
March 27; Albuquerque, N. M., March 29; Flagstaff, 
Ariz., and Detroit, Mich., March 31, and on the same 
day at Juneau and Sitka, Alaska, by the local boards; 
Los Angeles, Cal., April 4; Grand Rapids, Mich., April 
6; Milwaukee, Wis., April 7; Madison, Wis., April 9; 
Mason City, Iowa, and San Francisco, Cal., April 11 ; 
and Huron, S. D., April 13. A special examination will 
be held in Washington, on March 22, for a horticultural 
and entomological editor in the Department of Agricul- 
ture; salary $1,400. The subjects will be horticulture, 
economic entomology, French and German, essay-writ- 
ing and abstracting. Men only will be examined, and 
residents of the District of Columbia may take part. 
Arrangements may be made to examine applicants in 
some of the large cities outside of Washington if appli- 
cations are filed in time. On March 23 will be held a 
special examination for male stenographers at the post- 
offices in Bostor, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago and 
Cincinnati. Those who pass these examinations stand 
an excellent chance of appointment at salaries of $1,000 
or less. Applicants must provide their own typewriters 
for the examination. 

—Representative Straus of New York has in hand a 
bill to prohibit, under pain of a considerable fine, all 
recommendations for office, or other interference with 
the appointing power, on the part of members of either 
house of Congress, except upon the written request of an 
appointing officer for their assistance. 

—John Y. McKane, the notorious Boss of Gravesend, 
L. I., has gone to Sing Sing prison for six years for elec- 
tion frauds. A number of his lieutenants are likely to 
follow him thither. 
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—Saturday, February 24, was the seventieth anniver- 
sary of the birth of George William Curtis, and was ob- 
served at the Staten Island Academy with exercises in 
honor of his memory. The principal address was de- 
livered by William Winter. 

—Secretary Herbert, in his annual report, referred to 
some suspected violations of the Civil Service labor 
rules in the Washington Navy Yard. He has since in- 
vestigated these cases, and has ordered the discharge of 
the persons found to have been put upon the rolls ir- 
regularly. 

—The program for the next two conferences on Mu- 
nicipal Government at the Amity Building, 312 West 
54th Street, New York, are as follows: On March 29, 
R. W. Gilder of the Century in the chair, the subject 
will be ‘‘ New York’s Saloons,’’ and the speakers, Morris 
Tekulsky, president of the Wine, Liquor and Beer Deal- 
ers’ Association; Robert Graham, secretary of the 
Church Temperance Society ; G. B. Waldron of the Voice; 
and Rev. Dr. David J. Burrell. On April 12, Mrs. J. de 
la M. Lozier, M. D., will preside, and the speakers will 
be Walter Rauschebusch, Samuel Z. Batten of the Phil- 
adelphia Municipal League, Mrs. Amy L. Scudamore 
and Homer Folks, secretary of the State Charities Aid 
Association. 

—The Secretary of the Treasury is asking Congress for 
a law to continue in office all Collectors of Customs and 
Assistant Treasurers of the United States until their suc- 
cessors are appointed and qualified. He says this is 
necessary for the good of the public business, as it is 
not always possible to have vacancies in these offices 
filled promptly upon the expiration of a term. Why 
does not Mr. Carlisle go further, and advise the sweep- 
ing away of the senseless four-year term for all such of- 
ficers, who have nothing to do with shaping the policy 
of an Administration? 

—The commissions of 111 Presidential postmasters ex- 
pire during this month, and about 130 more in April. 
Just 999 expired during December, January and Feb- 
ruary. Of these cases, less than 300 have yet been acted 
on, although practically all have been taken under con- 
sideration by the Postmaster-General. In 22 cases where 
commissions expired in December and in 4o cases in 
January, no recommendations for filling the vacancies 
have been sent to the President. 

—Senator Bruce’s attempt to pass his Civil Service 
bill to a third reading in the Maryland State Senate 
drew out only five affirmative votes—his own, and those 
of Senators Evans, Hubner, Johnson and Moss. Mr. 
Bruce does not despair, however, of better fortune with 
the new bill which he will try to put through. 

—Chief Examiner Webster, of the federal Civil Ser- 
vice Commission, is making a tour of the West, instruct- 
ing local examining boards and incidentally conducting 
a few investigations at points from which complaints 
have come to the Commission. The principal places 
included in his list of visits are Kansas City, Salina 
and Colby, Ks.; Denver and Trinidad, Col.; Las Vegas 
and Albuquerque, N. M.; El Paso, Tex.; Tucson, 
Ariz.; San Francisco and Los Angeles, Cal.; Reno, Nev.; 





California ‘Excursions. 


The well known Phillips Excursion Company have arranged to run weekly 
excursions to all a California and other Pacific Coast cities from all 
points on the B. & O. R. R. 

The parties will leave the East on Wednesday of each week, commencing 
January 17,and passengers will be booked through to destination. There 
are no Pacific Coast tours offerin as good accommodations at less expense. 
For full information address A. Phillips +5) = 111 S. oth Street, Philadel- 
phia, or call on nearest ticket agent B, Fo. 
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Portland and Roseburg, Ore.; Seattle, Spokane and 
Walla Walla, Wash.; Helena and Miles City, Mont.; 
Bismarck and Fargo, N. D.; St. Paul and Duluth, Minn., 
and Stevens Point, Wis., where the tour will end on 
May 23. 

—The changes of fourth-class postmasters between 
February 5 and March 4—the twelfth month of the pres- 
ent Administration—have been 1,180, of which 709 have 
been due to deaths and resignations, leaving 471 to be 


accounted for by removals and the expiration of four- 
year terms. 


New Books. 


Edam Municipal League of Philadelphia propose to 

publish the Proceedings of the Conference for 
Good City Government held in Philadelphia on Jan- 
uary 25 and 26. The price of the book will depend 
upon the orders received, but will not exceed one dol- 
lar a volume for the cloth-bound edition and seventy- 
five cents for the paper edition. Persons interested in 
the matter are therefore requested to send word, at the 
earliest possible moment, how many copies they desire. 
It has been thought advisable to include in the volume 
a short account of movements in the United States hav- 
ing for their object Municipal Reform in any or all of 
its phases, as well as a bibliography of the subject. In- 
formation as to any such organization, its objects and 
officers, and the title or titles of any books or articles 
dealing with Municipal Government or Reform, will be 
gratefully received by Clinton Rogers Woodruff, Secre- 
tary of the League, 514 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, to 
whom all orders for the nihil may be sent. 





A Tonic 


For Brain-Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is without exception, the Best 
Remedy for relieving Meutal 
and Nervous Exhaustion; and 
where the system has become 
debilitated by disease, it acts 
as a general tonic and vitalizer, 
affording sustenance to both 
brain and body. 


Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadelphia, Pa., 
says: ‘‘I have met with the greatest and 
most satisfactory results in dyspepsia and 
general derangement of the cerebral and 
nervous systems, causing debility 
exhaustion.” 


and 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 
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A most valuable contribution to the literature of legis- 
lation is the annual bulletin issued from the New York 
State Library, giving a comparative summary and index 
of the statutes enacted in each of the States and Terri- 
tories of the Union during the year immediately preced- 
ing. The citations are classified under such general 
titles as ‘‘ Public Moras,’’ ‘‘ Religion,’’ ‘‘ Education,’’ 
‘* Political Regulations,’’ ‘‘Labor,’’ ‘‘ Capital,’’ ‘ Fi- 
nance,’’ ‘‘ Property,’’ ‘‘Estates,’’ ‘‘ Insurance,’’ ‘ Rail- 
roads,’’ ‘‘ Public Health’’ and the like; so that the 
reader can find at a glance all the year’s legislation on 
any one subject grouped. The series have been con- 
tinued since 1891, the fourth number having just come 
to hand. To practical lawmakers, as well as to lawyers 
and students of legislation, such a compilation cannot 
fail to be of great service, for no legislature can work so 
well in the dark as with knowledge of the work of other 
legislatures in the same fields. The task of preparing 
these summaries was begun by W. B. Shaw, formerly an 
assistant librarian having charge of the legislative 
department of the Library; it is continued by J L. Har- 
rison, his successor. Nothing so complete has ever, we 
believe, been attempted before, and it is difficult to see 
wherein it could be improved. The price of the books 
is merely nominal, twenty cents a number. 

The argument of Hon. Sherman S. Rogers of Buffalo 
before Commissioner Bentley, in the matter of the 
charges against Sheriff Beck of Erie County, has been 
published in pamphlet form, making a book of seventy- 
four pages of large, readable type. 

Edward B. Merrill’s eloquent ‘‘ Tribute to the Life 
and Public Service of George William Curtis,’’ read be- 
fore the American Social Science Association at Saratoga 
on September 8, 1893, also comes to us in a handsome 
pamphlet. 

The Civil Service Commissioners of Massachusetts, in 
their Tenth Annual Report, show that ‘‘ the average age 
of the persons who passed the required examination”’ 
during the last year ‘‘was 35.23, and of those who 
failed 34.84,’’ these averages being about the same as 
in former years, and showing that, under the present sys- 
tem, experience counts for more than mere book learn- 
ing, or recent graduation from our schools.’’ Of the 
13,315 persons examined, only 204 claimed to have 
attended college for any period. The Commissioners 
‘repeat the suggestion made in former reports, proved 
to be correct by the experience in Cambridge and New 
Bedford, that they can apply the Civil Service rules to 
the labor service in any city of the Commonwealth at 
an annual expense to the city of a few hundred dollars.”’ 

Prof. Jeremiah W. Jenks, whose special study of the 
subject of corruption of the ballot has brought forth 
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many noteworthy fruits, contributes to the: Gentury a 
paper, both historical and analytical, on ‘‘ Thé Sappres- 
sion of Bribery in England.’’ An editorial writer, in 
the department of ‘‘ Topics of the Time,’’ makes this 
paper a text for some interesting comments, reviewing 
the work done in our own country toward the stamping 
out of bribery by statute. 

The present generation of Americans have been so in 
the habit of associating negro slavery with the Southern 
section of the Union that many overlook the historical 
fact that slaves were owned in the New England and 
Middle States of old. Mrs. Jane De Forest Shelton, in 
an article entitled ‘‘The New England Negro,’’ has 
collected for the readers of Harper’s some curious in- 
formation regarding the Connecticut slaves and that 
unique custom, the annual election and inauguration of 
a ‘negro governor’”’ of the State. 

Miss Ida M. Tarbell contributes to the March Mc- 
Clure’s a comprehensive account of the Bertillon method 
of identifying criminals as practised in France. Miss 
Tarbell, before writing of it, went to the Paris police 
headquarters and saw this wonderful scientific system, 
in all its details, practically applied. Her article is 
illustrated with a number of pictures from photographs 
provided by M. Bertillon himself. 

Among the noteworthy papers in the current number 
of the Political Science Quarterly are: ‘‘Some Ideas on 
Constitutional Revision,’’ by J. B. Uhle; a critical 
study of ‘‘The Banks and the Panic of 1893,’’ by 
A. D. Noyes; a fresh examination of ‘‘ Austin’s Thec ry 
of Sovereignty,’’ by Prof. John Dewey ; a comparison of 
‘¢ Positive Law and Other Laws,’’ by C. M. Platt; and a 
description of the earlier and the current phases of ‘“The 
Revolt Against Feudalism in England,’’ by Edward 
Porritt. 

In the Review of Reviews the editor, Dr, Albert Shaw, 
has an article on the New York Constitutional Conven- 
tion which is to meet in Albany in May. — It includes an 
interview with an anonymous delegate, for whom Dr. 
Shaw vouches as in a position to speak with authority, 
and who forecasts the work of the convention in the 
way of providing for a Greater New York, the reform of 
the judicial system, and in the fields of proportional rep- 
resentation, public education, uniform city charters, 
municipal home rule, etc. An interesting character 
sketch in the same number is that of the late George 
W. Childs as a giver; it is from the pen of Talcott 
Williams. 

In the American Journal of Politics for March C. C. 
Andrews writes of ‘‘ The Demoralizing Influence of the 
Spoils System;’’ and in the Forum E. L. Godkin dis- 
cusses ‘‘ The Duty of Educated Men in a Democracy.”’ 
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